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A MODERN MUSIC ROOM AT THE PIANO ‘EXHIBITION 
Designed by MR. SERGE CHERMAYEFF, F.R.I.B.A. 


Note: A notice of the Piano Exhibition appeared in our last issue. 


The piano in the above room was also designed by the architect. 


MEETINGS 


Fripay, September 25. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Midland Counties 
Brunch). Opening Meeting. At Birmingham. 

Fripay anp Saturpay, September 25 and 26. 

Institute of Housing Administration. Annual General 
Meeting and Conference. At Bristol. 

Fripay-Wepnespay, September 25-30. 

Building Trades Exhibition at Olympia. Fripay, 
SepreMBeR 25: Electrical Association for Women (London 
Branch), Visit, 2.30 p.m.; West Essex Chapter of the 
Essex, Cambs and Herts Architectural Society, 2.30 p.m. ; 
Architects’ Ball, preceded by Dinner at 7.30 p.m. Saturpay, 
Srepremser 26: Incorporated Clerks of Works Association of 
Great Britain, Visit, 2.30 p.m.; Chartered Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, Visit, 2.30 p.m.; Lewes Downs Estate Office (Visit and 
Lunch); Lever Bros., Ltd., Port Sunlight (Visit and Lunch). 
Monpay, SepremBer 28: South-Eastern Federation of the 
Brick Trade, Meeting, 12 noon; London Master Builders’ 
Association, Reception, at 4.30 p.m.; Ballast, Sand and Allied 
Trades Association, 2.30 p.m. 

Turspay, September 29. 

Institute of Export. Mr. Browning Dick on ‘‘A Marine 
Insurance Expert’s Advice to Exporters.”’ At 21, Tothill- 
street, S.W.1. 6 p.m. 

Wepnespay, September 30. 

Chartered Surveyors’ Institution. Golfing Society Autumn 
Meeting. At Hadley Wood Golf Club, near Barnet. 

Architects’ Registration Council. 18th Ordinary Council 
Meeting. At 66, Portland-place, W.1. 5 p.m. 

Tuurspay, October 1. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. Exhibition of 
Everyday Things. At the Art Gallery, Manchester. 3 Bg 
The opening ceremony will be performed by Mr. H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel, F.R.I.B.A. 


THurRspAy-Sunpay, October 1-11. 

International Association for Bridge and Structural Engi- 
neering. Second International Congress. In Berlin and 
Munich. 

Fripay, October 2. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators. Mr. J. M. 
Holmes, F.R.S.A., on ‘‘ Decoration and Psychology.’’ At 66, 
Portland-place, W.1. 8 p.m. 


Frripay-Sunpay, October 2-4. 

Town Planning Institute. Annual Country Meeting. At 
Norwich. Friday : Meeting in Stuart Hall (Suckling House) ; 
Welcome by the Lord Mayor of Norwich; Mr. G. L. Pepler 
on ‘‘ Planning for Town and Country,” 3 p.m.; Institute 
Dinner at the Royal Hotel, 7.50 p.m. Saturday: Meeting 
in Stuart Hall; Mr. Stanley J. Wearing on ‘‘ Old Norwich 
Buildings,’’ 10.30 a.m.; assemble at Ethelbert Gate (Cathe- 
dral Close) for walk round the City under expert guidance, 
2.30 p.m. Sunday : Motor-coach Tour of the Norfolk Broads, 
including inspection of some of the flint Churches, visiting 
Aylsham, North Walsham, Coltishall, Wroxham, Ranworth, 
Horning, Potter Heigham, Caister, Yarmouth, and returning 
via Acle, 10 a.m 

Saturpay-TugsDay, October 3-6. 

British Commercial Gas Association. Annual Conference. 
At Bath. 

Wepnespay, October 7. 

Institution of Structural Engineers (Lancashire and 
Cheshire Branch). Chairman’s Address by Mr. G. P. 
Bridges. At the Constitutional Club, Manchester. 8.30 p.m. 

Tuurspay-Sunpay, October 8-11. 

Council for the Preservation of Rural England. Ninth 
National Conference for the Preservation of the Countryside. 
At Torquay. 
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ST. BRIDE’S CHURCH, FLEET STREET, 


This unusual view of the tower and spire of St. Bride’s (one of Wren’s finest designs) is 
obtained through the gap caused by the rebuilding of the Press Association and Reuter’s 
Premises, 
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“SAVE BRITAIN ” 


N excellent article by Mr. C. E. M. Joad, under 
the above title, was published the other day 
in the News Chronicle. He had, he says, 
just signed a-petition, protesting against the 

proposed demolition of a row ‘of eighteenth-century 
houses, and he goes on to explain the rapid destruction 
of the countryside, the need for signing these petitions, 
and the willingness of the public to find the necessary 
money to keep beauty from being destroyed. 

Mr. Joad points out, what he thinks ought to be 
obvious enough, that the public cannot, in fact, both 
demolish that which makes a place beautiful and yet 
keep it beautiful. Yet the fallacy is committed not 
once, but daily and a hundred times a day by a genera- 
tion which, in this matter, seems so totally incapable 
of realising that “our posterity will inherit a land 
which is neither town nor country, but a single, vast 
suburb sprawling shapelessly from London to the sea.” 
He goes on to analyse the mind of the builder who wants 
to buy some eighteenth-century houses, ‘“ bathed in 
an old-fashioned atmosphere, invested with a certain 
indefinable charm.”’ On the principle, therefore, that 
many people would like to participate in this atmo- 
sphere and to enjoy this charm, the builder argues 
to himself that if he pulls down these houses, the 
flats which will replace them will immediately be 
filled with people anxious to participate in the ameni- 
ties of this highly distinctive neighbourhood. The 
argument has only to be stated for its fallacy to become 
apparent. 

The conclusion arrived at is that if a house or a street 
or a stretch of woodland or a view from a hill is beauti- 
ful, the only way to save it is by a petition for money 
to keep beauty from being destroyed or exploited by 
private interests which intend to turn it to their profit. 
And in this procedure, it appears that the willingness 
of the public to find the necessary money to buy the 
property encourages the next man—desirous of making 
profit by spoiling a bit of beauty—to blackmail the 

All this is worth saying and it has been competently 
said. That the principle of threat and payment is 
wrong there can be no doubt, but of course the whole 
position is wrong, and we believe that some part of 
the blame must lie in the hopeless confusion of ideas 
about how and where we should live, and how we 
should use and enjoy the country. We are thinking, 
in particular, of the destruction of the countryside, 
and we cannot feel certain in our minds that it is al- 
together true to regard this post-war movement— 
taking the townsman to live in the country—as an 
indication of the discovery of the country or of dis- 
content with city life. There has been a national 
movement almost compelling many people to live in 
what was once country, and is now a huge suburb. 
Consequently, it is true to say that the bigger the 
agitation to turn the people from the cities to the 
country, the greater becomes the need for petitions to 
purchase and save more pieces of the countryside 
from destruction. 

This muddled condition of affairs is either the con- 
sequence of a muddled conception of social life in 
relation to the country as an amenity, or a complete 
admission that, as a nation, we can neither build houses 
nor live in lovely country without destroying beauty 
and creating ugliness. It may be that something is 
wrong with the sociological theories behind our housing 
movement, or, at least, it is possible that all the con- 


sequences have not been fully explored. On the other 
hand, it may be that a number of factors are working 
almost at cross purposes; but the fact remains that, 
in an objective sense at all events, we see a dismal 
picture of the city, the suburb, and the country. It 
becomes clearer every day that there is a conflict 
between those who wish to preserve England’s beauty 
and those who are interested in spreading houses 
thin upon the land. 

It is manifestly absurd that, as private individuals, 
we should feel compelled to buy portions of the country- 
side to preserve it from the ravages of the builder ; 
it is a procedure that does not get to the root of the 
evil. We grant that it is the obvious way—and appar- 
ently the only way at the moment—of saving some of 
the country from destruction, but we have the uneasy 
feeling that if the choicest parts of the country are 
preserved against the attacks of the builder, there 
remains the inference that he can have the other parts 
on which he can create a wilderness of monotony and 
ugliness. Ugliness cannot be disposed of by warning 
it off on to other parts where it can continue to do 
its worst unhampered. That is the danger, and it is 
also the attitude of defeat and the dismissal of the 
art of building as a nuisance, instead of a form of beauty. 
Yet, we know what architecture has contributed in 
the past to the beauty of our country ; we remember 
the lines sung by John Drinkwater :— 

I see the barns and comely manors planned 

By man who somehow moved in comely thought, 
I see the little cottages that keep 

Their beauty still where since Plantagenet 

Have come the shepherds happily to sleep,— 

We cannot admit that the problem is incapable of 
solution, even if we have not a great deal of faith in 
Mr. Joad’s proposal that there should be a Ministry of 
Amenities to deal with the thousand-and-one problems 
created by the townsman’s invasion of the country. 
There is certainly a need for a Government Depart- 
ment with power to control the Government’s own 
activities. This need is seen in the objections to some 
of the unimaginative work carried out by the Forestry 
Commission, and in the objections against the War 
Office in its selection of parts of the country for military 
purposes. 

Although we are opposed to the negative conception 
of the works of man, in relation to their background 
of country, we realise the temptation to join in the 
modern easy-going philosophy. And if that philo- 
sophy is seldom put into words it amounts to this— 
that it is conceivable that one way of preserving beauty 
is to see that the ugly parts of the country are fully 
developed and exploited first. Beauty will never be 
created that way, but never mind. If it is our own 
part of the country that is threatened, we will protest. 
Let them go elsewhere ; there are plenty of other parts 
surely, that are good enough, or bad enough, to accom- 
modate the works of these destroyers of beauty ! 
In that simple“ philosophy the perfect harmony is 
achieved, even if art is dead. 

Our lack of faith in a Ministry of Amenities lies in 
our conviction that a nation cannot expect a solution 
of its difficulties until it has shown that it knows what 


it wants. The childish desire to want the country, 


and the alarm when the country begins to disappear, 
are symptomatic of something that cannot be settled 
on the childish principle we have been discussing. 
If it were not that so many people are killed and injured 
every day on the roads in this modern discovery of 
the country, we would find it difficult to believe the 
equally modern accusation that having found this 
beauty of the country, we proceed to destroy it. 
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NOTES 


In our leading article we 
The deal with a subject which 
Country- must interest all our 
side. readers. We have every 
sympathy with those who 
are striving to save the beauty of our 
countryside, and we believe that there 
is an urgent necessity to preserve some 
of that beauty before the danger 
becomes greater. But in saying that, 
we feel we are doing something less 
than justice to the art of building, 
which we serve, if we did not try to 
face the problem frankly. In doing 
so, we are forced to face public 
opinion that the art of building is the 
nuisance and the chief sinner. It is a 
sorry conclusion. Hence it is that we 
feel it to be our duty to point out 
that the customary method of preserv- 
ing the beauty of the country offers no 
solution to the real problem — the 
creation of architectural beauty. On 
the contrary, it merely dismisses the 
problem. 


THe formation of the 

English Coronation Planting Com- 
Landscape. Mittee should do much to 
increase interest in land- 

scape design, an art which 

has been somewhat neglected in the 
attempts which are being made to im- 
prove and preserve the natural beauty 
of the countryside. Apart from the 
natural beauty of English landscape, 
much that we admire in the present 
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landscape is the result of the creative 
planning of past-time landowners, for 
as Dr. Thomas Adams, vice-President 
of the Institute of Landscape Architects, 
says in a letter to The Times, on the 
subject: ‘‘ Large landowners’ with 
skilled advisers in past generations laid 
out and developed residential estates, 
farms, woodlands, and roads in the 
country, and also squares, avenues, and. 
village greens in their town estates and 
village centres, both for use and 
ornament. . . . If we are to save the 
beauty of England it must be done 
by design and planting that is adapt- 
able to the new conditions, in addition 
to such preservation of good landscape 
as is possible. Attempts at preservation, 
and what we stupidly call sterilisation 
of land from development, by restrictive 
measures alone will end in futility. 
We cannot wholly preserve the face of 
England as it is, nor prevent it from 
serious depreciation and loss of amenity, 
without applying conscious design to 
the rearrangement of old and the 
arrangement of new landscape.” We 
are glad the subject is receiving atten- 
tion. The Coronation Planting Com- 
mittee will render a great service if it 
awakens public interest in landscape 
design. 
In an interesting letter to 
The cur contemporary, Sir Guy 
Countryside Dawber, R.A., gives some 
of Austria. particulars of the beautiful 
scenery and charming 
country villages and small towns visited. 
during a recent drive through Germany, 





HIS MAJESTY THE KING LEAVING THE BUILDING EXHIBITION. 
(See facing page). 
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the Bavarian highlands and Austria, 
In referring to the countryside of Austria 
he says: “The pleasure of being in q 
country with a total absence of roadside 
advertisements and only a very few in 
the towns, together with no litter or un. 
tidiness of any kind in the streets, is 
welcome change from our somewhat 
slovenly habits. . . . The most attrac. 
tive things in these small towns are the 
iron signs to the inns and shops, many 
projecting some 6 ft. or 8 ft. from the 
walls, and generally coloured and gilt. 
These are exquisite examples of the 
smith’s art, and the fertility of design 
and the skilfulness of execution are 
really amazing. Here we have an 
example of what could be done by 
simple means to add interest to our 
streets in England and so revive a 
custom that has been allowed to die 
out, and it is hoped that the coming 
exhibition in London this autumn will 
do much to foster the movement. The 
charm of the village churches is very 
great ; in the tiniest there is generally 
some detail of artistic interest, either 
carved wooden benches, delicate iron 
screens, or a painted ceiling or fresco. 
The churchyards are a joy to all lovers 
of order, beautifully kept, with flowers 
on every grave, and enclosed by a 
low stone wall, from which one has a 
view of entrancing loveliness, often 
over great stretches of undulating 
country and distant mountains.” 


Sm Epwin_ Lutyens, 
An R.A., and Professor A. E. 
Exhibition Richardson, A.R.A., have 
Signs. consented to serve on the 
selection committee of the 
Exhibition of Inn Signs—the outcome 
of a suggestion by the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England—to be 
held at the Building Centre in New 
Bond-street, in November. Associated 
with them as judges will be Sir Garrard 
Tyrwhitt-Drake, J.P. (Maidstone), 
Major W. Peer Groves (Salford), Mr. 
Basil Oliver, F.R.I.B.A. (Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England), 
Mr. Harry Redfern, F.R.I.B.A. (Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings), 
Mr. Fred Taylor, R.I., poster artist, 
and Mr. Montague Weekley (Victoria 
and Albert Museum), as expert on 
lettering. Some 300 signs have already 
been offered for exhibition, as well as 
many sketch designs and photographs 
of signs that are non-removable. Every 
part of the country is represented, and 
among the examples are several that 
are famous, curious or little-known. 
Seventeen have been offered by the 
Carlisle State Management and 13 by 
Trust Houses, Ltd. This is only the 
second time in history that an exhibi- 
tion of the kind will have been held. 
The last occasion was in 1762. 


Sm Krinestey. Woon, 

The Asset Minister of Health, made 
of Good some interesting remarks 
Design. on slum clearance and over- 
crowding in an address to 

the City Council of Bristol last week. 
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A THATCHED CHAPEL AT POULNER, NEW FOREST. 


This little chapel, nearly a century old, stands on the south-west edge of the New Forest. 
Itihas a thatched roof and porch, with ‘‘cob”’ walls, distempered a cream colour. 


We give on p. 609 some part of the 
address, but we should like to call 
special attention to the remarks of the 
Minister on the subject of cost in rela- 
tion to good housing. “ Cost,” he said, 
“particularly from the point of view 
of low rents, was always an important 
factor.” He was glad to say that while 
increases in the cost of local authority 
dwellings had been noted in certain 
areas, it was not general. This matter 
had to be kept under constant review, 
particularly because the overcrowding 
programme would require a consider- 
able percentage of the larger type of 
house. The reasonable cost of the 
larger house was a proper cost from the 
point of view of good housing, and it 
must be faced, and, without derogation 
from the proper rehousing standard of 
the local authorities, which should not 
be confused with the overcrowding 
standard, which was a penal standard. 
We had now got down in many respects 
into the “hard core” of bad housing 
conditions and were within sight of 
rooting much of it out for good and all. 
Our endeavour must always be to put 
in their place happy homes of decent 
size, sound material and good. design, 
and at the proper rents. The great 
asset of good design was with proper 
planning equally obtainable alike for 
the dwellings of the workers as of the 
“ better-to-do.”’ 


WE are glad to note the 

The Improve- movement to improve the 
mentof appearance of allotment 
Allotments. gardens. These very useful 
undertakings of the 

“small man” are almost invariably 
dismal features of the landscape, 
mainly because of the lack of any 
formality in their layout and of the 
ugly little huts and shanties which are 
scattered about them in every direc- 
tion. It is the unsightliness of allot- 
ments that provides one of the principal 
reasons for a reluctance to include them 
in Town Planning Schemes or in othe 
ways to give holders security of tenure. 
The economic and social value of 
allotments to the community is now 
recognised, and any well - planned 


effort to improve and secure them 
deserves encouragement. We wel- 
come, therefore, a booklet entitled 
“How Allotments could be made an 
Amenity Asset to the Community,” 
by Lady Allen of Hurtwood, just 
issued.* The author sets forth-clearly 
and, convincingly the case for allot- 
ments, and gives many useful hints for 
their improvement in. lay-out, planting 
and equipment. A well-schemed lay- 
out, by the author, for a small allot- 
ment garden, with outdoor social 
centre, tool-houses, fruit trees and 
flowers is shown, and some attractive 
designs for a social community centre 
and, different forms of hut units, by 
Mr. William Tatton Brown, A.R.I.B.A., 
are also included. If only something 
could be done on the lines of these 
suggestions, allotments would soon lose 
their unenviable reputation for ugli- 





* The Housing Centre, 13, Suffolk-street, 
S.W.1. Price 3d., by post 4d. 
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ness and. become attractive features of 
communal planning. 


Tue informal visit which 
The King’s the King paid to the 
Visit to Building Exhibition at 
Olympia. Olympia last week, so soon 
after his return from 
abroad and the opening of the Exhibi- 
tion, was another indication of the 
interest His Majesty takes in the 
national activities of the country. The 
visit was unexpected, and as it was 
some time before it was known that the 
King was in the building, he was able 
to move about freely and to see many of 
the special features of this very in- 
teresting exhibition during the hour 
he was in the building. His Majesty 
displayed much interest in some of the 
individual exhibits, especially those 
of the Housing Centre, the Building 
Research Station, the National Physical 
Laboratory, the Army Vocational 
Training Centre and the other trades 
training schools. The King was re- 
ceived by Mr. H. Greville Mont- 
gomery, Mr. H. R. G. Montgomery and 
Mr. H. C. Montgomery, who conducted 
His Majesty over the ground floor and 
then through the galleries. The Ex- 
hibition is being visited by many archi- 
tects and builders, and the visit of the 
King and the general interest and use- 
fulness of the Exhibition itself should 
make it the most successful of Building 
Exhibitions so far held at Olympia. 


The versatility of the archi- 
tect as a designer is shown 
in the Piano Exhibition at 
Dorland Hall, which in- 
cludes examples of pianos, 
as well as music rooms, designed by 
architects, two of which we illustrate. 
this week. A notice of the exhibition 
appeared in our last issue. 


Modern 
Music 
Rooms 





A PIANO AND MUSIC ROOM AT THE PIANO EXHIBITION. 


Designed by MR. WELLS COATES, B.A, 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Professional Announcement. 

It has recently been decided for economical 
reasons to carry on in future by the survey- 
ing staff in the Office of Crown Lands the 
estate work recently done by Mr. John 
Murray, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., as an indepen- 
dent adviser to the Commissioners, whom he 
has advised for 32 years. Mr. Murray, we 
are informed, is now completing some work 
for the Commissioners, and is also continuin 
his private practice at 11, Suffolk-street, Pal 
Mall, S.W. 


Housing in New Zealand. 

The New Zealand Finance Minister has 
announced that arrangements have been com- 
pleted with the Reserve Bank for the pro- 
vision of £3,500,000 sterling during the next 
12 months for housing. 


R.1.B.A. Problems in Design. 

The list of R.I.B.A. Problems in Design 
for the year ending December 31, 1937, 1s 
issued. Copies may be obtained free on 
application at the R.I.B.A., 66, Portland- 
place, W.1. 


The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. 

Following are the dates on which the forth- 
coming R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
will be held :—November 6, 7, 9, 10 and 12 
(last day for receiving applications, Octo- 
ber 6). 


A New Bridge Near Oxford. 

Work on the new public footbridge span- 
ning the Thames near the Free Ferry, Oxford, 
is well in hand. The contractors are Messrs. 
Christiani and Nielsen, Ltd., of London, and 
its main construction is of British steel and 
ferro-concrete. The bridge wili be opened 
early in the New Year. 


Norwich City Hall: The Tower. 

Norwich City Council has decided that the 
new City Hall shall have the tower which 
found place in the competition design of the 
architects, Messrs. C. H. James and Rowland 
Pierce. The tower was eliminated from the 
designs following upon an ‘“‘ economy ’’ cam- 
paign. The addition will cost nearly £8,000. 


The Englargement of Sheffield Cathedral. 

Sheffield Cathedral Council -has decided to 
take the necessary action to secure the sums 
required for carrying out the first- section of 
the £100,000 scheme for the enlargement of 
the cathedral. The scheme will have the 
effect of practically doubling the seating 
capacity. 


Designs for Council Houses. 

Point is given to the complaint that small 
houses now being erected are often a blot on 
the beautiful landscapes and seascapes of 
Cornwall by the decision of the Cornwall 
Council for the Preservation of Rural Eng- 
land to promote a competition open to all 
registered architects for the best design of a 
small house or bungalow at a prime cost not 
exceeding £350. 


University College Hospital. 

In connection with the new Nurses’ Home 
and Paying Patients’ block at University 
College Hospital, illustrated in our last issue, 
it should have been stated that Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls, Ltd., are the builders. 
We much regret, this omission, which was 
due to an oversight. Messrs. Michael Water- 
house and Cedric Ripley, FF.R.1.B.A., are 
the architects. 


Appointments. 

Mr. Lionel Thomas Broome, late of Brad- 
ford Corporation, has been appointed Sur- 
veyor to the Washington (Co. Durham) 
Urban Council, in succession to the late Mr. 
R. J. Swaddle. 

Mr. F. K Perkins, who has been deputy 
borough engineer at Blyth for - the last 12 
years, has m appointed borough engineer 
to the Morpeth Town Council, in succession 
to Mr. J. Davison, who retires at the end 
of this month. 


Lectures on the History of Architecture. 
A series of twenty-four weekly (University 
Extension) lectures and classes on ‘‘ History 
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THE FONT AT ST. PETROC’S CHURCH, PADSTOW, 
CORNWALL. 


of Architecture (Part II, Medizval)’’ is to 
be given at the L.C.C. Central School of 
Arts and Crafts, Southampton-row, W.C.1, 
by Sir Banister Fletcher, M.Arch., F.S.A., 
P-P.R.1.B.A., on Wednesdays, at 6 p.m., be- 
ginning on September 30. Admission to the 
first lecture is free. Fees are as follow : for 
the session, 17s. 6d.; for each term, 10s. 
Teachers for the session, 10s.; for each term, 
7s. 6d. Admission to single lectures, 1s. 6d. 


University Extension Lectures. : 

The University of London has published 
its list of University Extension Lectures 
arranged for the forthcoming session. These 
lectures, held in many parts of London and 
the suburbs, are given at hours convenient 
to those engaged in day-time occupations who 
wish to devote some part of their leisure to 
the study of the humanities. Courses on his- 
tory, literature, Biblical studies, architecture, 
painting, psychology, philosophy, political 
science and economics will be found in the 
syllabus. 


Lectures on English Monuments and Build- 


ings. 

A a of 36 weekly lectures on ‘‘ English 
Monuments and Buildings: Their Art and 
History’ is to be given by Mr. Arnold 
Whittick at the Holloway Literary Institute 
(L.C.C.), Hilldrop-road, Holloway, N.7, on 
Wednesday evenings at 7.30 p.m., beginning 
on September 30. The lectures, which range 
in subject from primitive monuments to 
modern public buildings, will be illustrated 
by lantern slides, and visits will be arranged 
to some of the buildings dealt with in the 
lectures. The fee for the course is 7s. 6d. 


OBITUARY 
R. C. Green. 


The death is reported of Mr. Robert Charles 
Green, for the past 41 years clerk of works 
at York Minster. A native of Stowbridge, 
Norfolk, Mr. Green was appointed to York 
Minster in 1895, and has supervised extensive 
restoration work at the Minster. He was 
responsible, under the consulting architects, 
for the new parapet and pinnacles to the East 
End of the Choir, the complete restoration of 
the whole of the west front and its two 
high towers, and other parts of the building. 
He had cleaned and releaded practically the 
whole of the stained glass in the Minster, 
over half an acre of it, and excavated the 
Saxon foundations in the Crypt, and dis- 
covered the hithérto unsuspected eastern 
apse of an early church and a Roman base. 
In the recasting and rehanging of the peal 
of bells -and of Big Peter, he did much work. 
He was a member of the commission for the 
choice of stone for the restoration of the 
stonework of the Houses of Parliament. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Lathom Park Mental Buildings. 


Sir,—The Lancashire Mental Hospital 
Board invited architects (through an adver. 
tisement in your journal for August 21) to 
submit plans for a mental hospital and a 
mental institution at Lathom Park, near 
Ormskirk. The time limit for applications 
for applications for conditions was placed at 
September 1. 

To us it seems extraordinary that the time 
for making applications for conditions for a 
block of buildings, which cannot cost less 
than half a million, and may very well cost 
as much as a million pounds, should be so 
short. Five months are given for the pre- 
paration of the plans, owing to the unusually 
large nature of the case, but only eleven days 
were given between the appearance of the 
first advertisement and the last day on which 
application could be made. The advertise- 
ment appeared in the holiday season, and 
the eleven days included two week-ends. 

Why should there be such an undue haste 
over so important a building? It has,. no 
doubt, barred a _ considerable number of 
architects from competing. 

Grorce H. Wippows anp Son. 


“Jerry Building Must End.” 


Sir,—I thank Mr, J. Henry Taylor for his 
observations upon my letter in Z'he Builder 
of August 28. I think he raises an excellent 
debatable point in suggesting that a house 
may be ugly or beautiful to look at, but need 
not necessarily be a shoddily built one. But 
suppose we alter the suggestion and say that 
a house may be ugly or beautiful to look at 
but need not necessarily be built of the best, 
most durable, and most expensive materials, 
What then? In short, I feel that in the 
leader on ‘“‘ Housing Criticisms’? my point 
is interpreted by the doubt whether anyone 
should lay down hard and fast rules about 
quality and durability. To my thinking, 
there is, in that doubt, a suggestion that is 
worth careful thought: it raises the very 
pertinent question that the well-designed in- 
expensive article may be extremely good 
value for the money. 

The absence of the qualities of material 
and workmanship in_ relation to cost 
has puzzled many philosophers and econom- 
ists in attempting to state the problem in 
terms of value for money. That was pre- 
cisely my point in asking if the public was 
being warned by a section of the building 
trade that good value for money was not 
being given. On the other hand, the warn- 
ing might mean nothing more than a politi- 
cal party grumble—that the State, for its 
housing schemes, ought to have given more 
money to the building trade for better mate- 
rials and workmanship. 

I feel, somehow, that Mr. Taylor has missed 
my point about motor-car manufacturers and 
shipbuilders. It is not a question that motor- 
cars or ships would soon reveal their defects, 
or that houses would take a little longer 
to reveal theirs. That argument merely 
brings us to the ethical question of cheating 
as a moral and business policy. My analogy 
was meant to raise these questions: would 
manufacturers and, shipbuilders warn their 
purchasers that they were producing shoddy 
work, and what reasons would they have for 
producing this class of work, and at the same 
time warning the public that it would dis- 
cover its folly? Surely the answer to these 
questions depends upon whether good value 
was being given for money, or whether higher 
costs and more money were necessary. These 
points were unexplained in the address to 
which I referred. Every thoughtful person 
is opposed to ugly and shoddy work, but the 
attitude need not blind us to the fact that 
it is the business of the manufacturer to 
match our purchasing power with skill and 
beauty rather than to grumble and to offer 4 
hopeless prospect unless we increase our pur- 
chase figures. The motor ype | has shown 
a fine spirit and excellent results in being 
compelled to meet the purchasing power of 
its customers. JoHn ANGUS. 
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TECHNICAL BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 


The Corporation of the City of Birmingham 
invite architects of British nationality, domi- 
ciled in the United Kingdom, to submit 
designs in competition for a new Technical 
College, Commercial College, and College of 
Art and Crafts proposed to be erected on a 
site bounded by Aston-street, Corporation- 
street, and two new streets (which the Cor- 
poration propose to form). The Corpora- 
tion have appointed Mr. James R. Adam- 
son, F.R.I.B.A., of 19, Silverwell-street, 
Bolton, as assessor. Premiums of £750, 
£500 and £250 are offered. It is the inten- 
tion of the Corporation to proceed with the 
scheme for the erection of the first portion 
only of the scheme, and in the event of this 
and/or the subsequent portions not being 
carried out, the author of the design placed 
first will be compensated. There is also pro- 
viso relating to consultants to deal with 
specialist problems connected with the build- 
ing, ‘‘ and towards the payment of their fees 
a reduction of 2 per cent. upon the value of 
the work for which such consultants are em- 
ployed will be made from the fees payable to 
the appointed architect ; such reduction not to 
exceed in total 1 per cent. of the whole cost 
of the work upon which the architect’s fees 
are based.’’ The estimated cost of the build- 
ing is to be based upon a price not exceed- 
ing 1s. 6d, per cubic foot, and competitors 
must produce a design which can be erected 
at or within this figure. The immediate pro- 
posals of the Corporation, however, do not 
anticipate an outlay exceeding £560,000, and 
it is for so much of the building as may be 
erected for not more than this sum that the 
successful competitor will be appointed as 
architect. Copies of the conditions and site 
plan (here reproduced) are obtainable from 
Mr. P. D. Innes, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., Chief 
Education Officer, Education Offices, Mar- 
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garet-street, Birmingham, 3, on deposit of 
£2.2s. Designs must be in by March 12, 
and questions may be addressed to the Chief 
Education Officer until October 19. 
Following are points from the conditions :— 
The site plan shows, bounded by a heavy 
black line, the whole extent of the site avail- 
able for the Technical College, Commercial 
College and College of Art and Crafts. The 
programme provides for the design of a com- 
plete Technical College, Commercial College 
and College of Art and Crafts, of which 
it is the intention of the Corporation to 
erect meantime only the first portion. This 
first portion is to be planned in detail in 
accordance with the schedule of accommoda- 
tion, the second portion being indicated in 
block form in accordance with the general 
particulars also included in the schedule as 
future accommodation. It is not anticipated 
that the second portion of the work will be 
proceeded with for a number of years, and the 
Corporation do not enter into any undertak- 
ing whatever with the successful architect 
with regard to it. The first portion of the 
work, therefore, must be so planned as to 
form a satisfactory building without the 
second portion. Internal partitions should 
wherever possible be independent of the struc- 
ture to permit of rearrangement should such 
be necessary in the future. The accom- 
modation in the second portion of the build- 
ing must be so placed as to form convenient 
extensions to the first portions of the respec- 
tive colleges, and so that if and when carried 
out they shall not unduly interfere with the 
working of the institution. Competitors ‘are 
recommended to visit the site. The con- 
struction of the building should be fireproof 
throughout and must comply with all the re- 
quirements of the Local Building By-Laws, 
and be such as is approved by the Board of 
Education, the structural design being in 
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accordance with L.C.C. requirements. The 
treatment of such of the rooms as are of work- 
shop character, and the 
finishings proposed generally, should be as 
simple as possible. The question of the pre- 
vention of sound transmission in the building 
should receive careful consideration. In the 
design of the building emphasis is laid upon 
the importance of straightforward and 
economical planning. The elevations should 
be restrained and expressive of the im- 
portant purpose of the building and free from 
over-elaboration. The suggestion of 
materials for the elevations is left to com- 
petitors, but economy and suitability to pur- 
pose and surroundings should be guiding 
factors in determining this matter. The 
main height of the building adjoining the 
street should not exceed 100 ft. above street 
level, but parts if stepped or set back from 
the street frontages may be soméwhat higher 
than this figure, nor would the 100 ft. limit 
preclude special features if restricted in area. 
The maximum attendance at any one time 
for the first portion of the building is ex- 
pected to be as follows: Central Technical 
College, males 2,700; females 400; Commer- 
cial College, males 480, females 120; College 
of Art and Crafts, males 380, females 40. 


A Discovery at Coventry Cathedral. 

An interesting discovery has attended 
alterations in progress in the sanctuary of 
Coventry Cathedral. Masons, who were at 
work recently stripping the walls, detected 
traces of an arch in the south-east wall. 
Further investigations, according to the 
‘“‘ Birmingham Post,’’ disclosed a complete 
low Tudor arch with remains of groining. 
The arch is about 6 ft. across and about 5 ft. 
high. There is a ledge running across the 
bottom. The Provost of Coventry (the Very 
Rev. R. T Howard) is inclined to believe 
that the remains of a canopied tomb hive 
been uncovered, but what is inside it is im- 
possible at the moment to say. 
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SPANISH INFLUENCE IN FRENCH 
ARCHITECTURE 


By E. TYRRELL-GREEN. 


In observing local peculiarities of French 
architecture we note that in the borderlands 
the general character and the ornament im 
detail of buildings have been influenced by 
those _of neighbouring countries, as in 
Dauphiné and Savoie, where the churches 
have a definitely Italian aspect. 

Distinctive features of Spanish architecture 
have, in like manner, found expression in 
districts of France, though their presence is 
accounted for not so much by geographical 
propinguity as by disposition of territory 
through historical movements. It may appear 
strange at first sight that Spanish influence 
in French buildings is to be found in two 
widely separated extremities of the land. Not 
only do we come across it in the Romanesque 
and Gothic of the Pyrénéan borderland in 
the extreme south, but it made itself as 
strongly felt at a later epoch in the 
Renaissance structures of Flanders in the 
extreme north. 

(I) The old Province of Roussillon (the 
modern Department of Pyrénées Orientales), 
after Charlemagne had renounced claim to 
this part of Europe, formed for centuries part 
of the kingdom of Aragon, and of the 
dominions of the kings of Majorca, and it is 
therefore natural to find in its architecture 
many signs of its kinship with Catalonia. 
The Pyrénées at this eastern end of their 
long chain were much less a barrier than at 
the western end, where the territory of the 
hopelessly alien Basques constituted an 
obstacle to Franco-Spanish intercourse more 
obstinate than any merely physical one. Thus 
the architecture of Roussillon should be 
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studied in connection with thai of Catalonia, 
with which it was so long politically and com- 
mercially associated, for the district was not 
formally united to the French crown until 
1659. 

(a) Fine cloisters, such as those of Arles- 
sur-Tech (early Gothic of the thirteenth cen- 
tury), St. Lizier (twelfth-century Romanesque) 
and Elne (twelfth-century Romanesque) are 
of Spanish aspect, and the last two in the 
deep capitals of their coupled columns exhibit 
exuberant carving of the Byzantine type, 
sometimes called ‘‘ Pilgrim sculpture” be- 
cause its occurrence is most marked along or 
near the old pilgrim routes to Santiago de 
Compostela, by which the art of the eastern 
Mediterranean penetrated to Spain. The 
cloister at Elne (Fig. 3) is perhaps the most 
beautiful in Europe. Its richly adorned 
columns of white marble vary in design. 
Some are twisted, some fluted or carved like 
a pine tree trunk; others have intricate 
interlacing lines and foliage. 

(6) The characteristic Romanesque towers 
of the region are of a distinct local type. Tall 
and massive, they are unbuttressed and 
battlemented. The battlement, it chould be 
noted, appears in France only in fortified 
churches with its proper object as a feature 
of military architecture in view, and was 
not employed merely as an ornamental finish 
or cresting, as became customary in English 
ecclesiastical architecture. In a frontier dis- 
trict like Roussillon the battlement had its 
practical place, and the local fashion gave it 
a stepped form. Typical instances of this 
kind of tower occur at Elne, Serdynia (Fig. 6), 


FIG. |. FACADE OF THE ABBEY, ST. AMAND-LES-EAUX. 
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St.-Pierre Prades, Arles-sur-Tech, St.-Michel 
de Cuxa near Codalet, and St.-Martin-de. 
Carrigon near Castile. 

(c) In the fourteenth century Catalonia pro. 
duced a peculiar native development of 
Gothic, in which great churches were built 
whose marked feature was an extraordinary 
width of nave. The most notable Spanish 
examples of the type are the churches of Sta, 
Maria del Mar and Sta. Maria del Pino jn 
Barcelona, the cathedrals of Barcelona, 
Gerona and Palma, and the Colegiata at 
Manresa, and to this group belongs the 
cathedral at Perpignan (Fig. 2), founded by 
King Sancho of Majorca (1324) and com. 
pleted about two centuries later by Philip II 
of Spain, its tower being crowned by a 
characteristically Spanish bell-cage of wrought 
iron. Not only is Perpignan Cathedral a 
Catalonian church, but the whole city is 
Spanish in atmosphere; like Palma in 
Majorca, it has its Loge de Mer (the ancient 
bourse), and its balconied houses built around 
a patio. 

(II) While Spanish influence in the Pyrénées 
Orientales shows itself in Romanesque and 
fourteenth-century Gothic, it came into 





FIG. 2, PERPIGNAN CATHEDRAL. 


northern France by a devious route and at a 
jater time. Flanders formed part of the 
immense dominions of the Emperor Charles V 
in the sixteenth century, and many towns on 
both sides of the present Franco-Belgian 
border bear the impress of Spanish 
Renaissance upon their public and domestic 
buildings. There may be truth in Long- 
fellow’s line: ‘‘ The whiskered Spaniard all 
the land with terror smote’’; yet there is 
another side to the story, for the occupation 
of the Netherlands by Spain, when at the 
height of her power and wealth, brought the 
fruits of a rich civilisation to this northern 
land, and imparted a touch of southern grace 
which makes the peculiar charm of old 
Flemish towns. 

Thus many a street in French Flanders can 
show us a pleasing Renaissance facade of one 
or more ‘‘ Maisons Espagnoles,”’ as they are 
still called, such as the Hétel du Nord in 
Béthune (1536), or the little gem in the Place 
de la Mairie at Lillers (Pas-de-Calais) 
(Fig. 4). Arras, before the War, had in its 
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FIG. 3. THE CLOISTER, ELNE. 


Grande Place and Petite Place a wonderful 
array of gabled houses with a colonnaded 
cloister along the ground story in the manner 
of the arcaded squares of the far south. Of 
public buildings, the very beautiful Baillage 
of Aire-sur-la-Lys, and the Hétel de Ville at 
Meadin, are ornate examples of Renaissance 
with a Spanish flavour, and the charming old 
Bourse of Lille presents in its interior court 
a frankly Spanish patio. In church archi- 
tecture the outstanding monument of its class 
is the west facade, which remains from the 
great Abbey church of St.-Amand-les-Eaux 
(Nord) (Fig. 1), The design of this remark- 
able structure, dated 1633, has been attri- 
buted to Rubens, who had been induced to 
reside in Antwerp, instead of withdrawing 
to Italy, by Albert Archduke of Austria, the 
Spanish Governor, and his consort the 
daughter of Philip II of Spain. The fagade 
has a tower in the centre and two flanking 
turrets, all finished in domical form, and the 
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FIG. 4. MAISON ESPAGNOL, AT LILLERS. 





whole is overlaid, even to the domes, with a 
scheme of ornament of thorough Spanish com- 
plexion. The work is worthy to be compared 
with the finest examples in Spain that are 
akin to it in style—the Churrigueresque west 
facades and steeples of Santiago de Compostela 
-and of Logrofio—and it must be admitted that 
in the designing of really successful 
Renaissance steeples, Spain stands easily first 
in Europe. 

Cambria has in its Jesuits’ church a typical 
Churrigueresque interior, and at the Porte 
Notre Dame a facade preserved from the 
earlier structure exhibits a curious diaper of 
nail-head ornament spread over its surface, a 
feature which finds an exact parallel in the 
front of the Casa de dos Picos at Segovia. 
This Spanish fashion of ‘‘ powdering’’ a 
frontage is exemplified further in the Casa 
de las Conchas at Salamanca. A panel of 
the Porte Notre Dame at Cambrai is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5. 
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FIG, 5. DETAIL OF PANELLED FRONT 
PORTE-NOTRE-DAME, CAMBRAI. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
“NATIONAL PARKS IN ENGLAND ” 


In a paper read to the Geography section 
of the British Association at Blackpool, Dr. 
Vaughan Cornish made an appeal to urban 
and rural authorities to seek the co-opera- 
tion and advice of the learned bodies and 
the experts to assist them in their adminis- 
tration of the 1932 Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act and the Restriction of Ribbon 
Development Act. Special principles, he 
said, needed to be understood and applied 
in guarding the esthetics of scenery; those 
who best understood these principles unfor- 
tunately possessed no administrative 
authority, and it was obvious, having re- 
gard to the scope and character of the work 
already undertaken by the local authorities, 
that few of their members were experts in 
natural science, archeology, or history, or 
knew what constituted natural beauty and 
the way to preserve it. It was desirable, 
therefore, that local authorities should avail 
themselves of the good offices of the British 
Association and the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England and get into touch 
with those who could best help them to 
preserve what was left of England’s heritage 
of beauty. There should be every encourage- 
ment to gardening and the use of window 
boxes of plants and flowers in towns and 
suburbs; in the new suburbs houses should 
be built higher so as to occupy less land in 
housing; green belts should be constructed ; 
ribbon development prevented; and satellite 
towns should be’ substituted for radial 
suburbs. Also, every effort should be made 
to preserve suitable backgrounds to the sur- 
viving monuments of antiquity. 

Turning to the great natural beauty in 
England, the speaker mentioned especially 
the Broads, so greatly in need of preserva- 
tion from the vulgarities of the petrol age, 
and the cliff lands of Britain. Our 1,800 
miles of coast were unique in Europe. The 
tidal shores were fairly well looked after, 
but there was grave danger threatening our 
500 miles of cliff scenery from the intrusion 
of private interests and building. He 
suggested that the acquisition of a strip 110 
yards wide, preserving access and overlookin 
the sea, should be the aim of a national cli 
scenery policy, and that a beginning of con- 
trol under the National Trust should be 
made in Cornwall (where no great corpora- 
tions existed to defend the scenery from the 
spoilers) with the Land’s End rocks, the 
cliffs from Boscastle to Tintagel, and the 
Lizard Peninsula. These three stretches 
were specially suitable for the beginnings of 
a national reservation of cliff lands. 

The time had come for the establishment of 
a Board of Scenery, on which the learned 
societies should be represented, charged with 
the administration of national parks and the 
supervision of planning schemes, not only of 
local authorities but also of Government 
departments. 








FIG: 6. THE TOWER,, ELNE, SERDYNIA. 
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STEEL RESEARCH 


BY A STRUCTURAL ENGINEER. 


recent years there have. been 
enormous developments in industrial 
research. Many firms have founded their 
own research departments. In addition, 
and far more important from a national 
aspect, there has been the work done by 
the various sections of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, of 
which the Building Research Station at 
Watford is but a part. The National 
Physical Laboratory is another important 
institution of comparatively recent 
development. The reports by these 
national organisations are now looked for 
as a matter of course. Further, many 
industrial concerns are finding it worth 
their while to confirm the claims regarding 
their own specialities by reports from the 
quarters previously mentioned. 

All research is interesting, but national 
industrial research must be planned to be 
of immediate use to industry. The co- 
operation of the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research with the British 
Steelwork Association in forming the Steel 
Structures Committee represents the 
method whereby any investigations can 
be directed on the lines required by the 
industry, and yet carried out under the 
most favourable circumstances. A com- 
mercial organisation rarely asks for any- 
thing before it is wanted, and this applies 
to the results of scientific investigation as 
much as to materials and estimates. It 
follows, therefore, that to give satisfac- 
tion the research must be carried out as 
rapidly as possible consistent with reliable 
results. 

In producing their first report between 
August, 1929, and March, 1931, the Steel 
Structures Committee appeared to be pro- 
gressing at a rate which was all that could 
be expected, but a period of over five 
years has been spent on preparing the last 
two reports. The publication of the final 
report of the Committee leads one to re- 
wiew the whole of the work done, and to 
judge the result of their efforts by a con- 
sideration of the three reports rather than 
by the final report now published. The 
first report contained the Code of Practice 
which formed the basis of British Stan- 
dard Specification No. 449, after having 
been substantially adopted by the London 
County Council. Indeed, the prompt and 
enthusiastic manner in which the latter 
body incorporated this Code into their 
system of control by waiver led to great 
hopes in other directions, particularly re- 
garding reinforced concrete, which have 
not matured. 

The reduced floor loads and increased 
stresses recommended in the first report 
led to definite economy in the material in 
a steel frame without any appreciable 
increase in the cost of the design. The 
second and the third and final reports 
do not contain anything which might 
justify the time and energy expended by 
the Committee in the same way as did the 
Code of Practice. It is not suggested that 
the Code represented anything excep- 
tionally daring, for the recommendations 
left a margin of safety as great as that 
provided in other countries and greater 
than in many. It was, however, some- 
thing which could be-readily adopted by 
the steel industry, and applied by the 
draughtsmen thereby employed. 

It has long been obvious that the types 
of connections generally used between 
columns and beams must be rigid to some 
degree. By numerous experiments the 
existence of the partial rigidity has been 
confirmed and its value determined for a 
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number of typical cases. The final report 
concludes with recommendations for a 
method of design which makes allowances 
for the partial fixity of the beams and the 
consequential bending moments in 
columns. Whilst it is not difficult to 
understand or to apply, it is hardly likely 
that it will be generally adopted, at any 
rate for some time. 

The various papers on matters investi- 
gated on behalf of the Committee show 
that under the existing method of design 
whereby beams are assumed to be pin- 
jointed to the columns, the beams enjoy 
a greater factor of safety than do the 
columns. Actually, the probability is far 
greater that beams will receive the full 
design loading, and that to some extent 
justifies the old state of affairs. Also, 
designers have in the past investigated 
particular cases which warranted especial 
consideration, whilst they have left the 
remainder to the quick and simple 
routine method of design, knowing by 
previous investigations that it may be 
applied with safety and without being 
extravagant. 

It is apparently suggested that the 
general adoption of the more elaborate 
method of design now suggested would 
permit the further reduction of the super- 
imposed loads on floors for which build- 
ings could be designed. These floor loads 
used in conjunction with certain working 
stresses have to make allowance for 
various sets of circumstances which can- 
not be previously determined. There is, 
for example, the possibility of unequal 
settlements of the foundations. The 
preamble to the recommendation for 
design in the report just issued states: 
“The foundations of the structure must 
be so constructed that relative settlement 
of the various foundations under the 
action of live and dead loads is practic- 
ally avoided.’ 

A statement such as this directs atten- 
tion to all sorts of possibilities. In a 
warehouse founded on piles of consider- 
able length—say, 50 feet—the reduction 
of the length of these piles due to load 
will amount to about 4 in., and the 
similar reduction on a steel column may 
amount to 4 in. Thus, one: part of 
any building in which the live or 


superimposed load represents a consider- ° 


able proportion of the whole load may; 
on the upper floors, settle by about } in. 
relative to an adjacent portion of the same 
building. Now, such a condition as last 
mentioned is one of which the designer 
is fully cognisant, and there are, of 
course, many other conditions which may 
arise in a steel-framed structure which 
may be accurately estimated. There are, 
however, other . conditions regarding 
which he has no knowledge, and for 
which he is not expected to make allow- 
ances. There is the question of settle- 
ments due to building operations on an 
adjacent site, which may materially affect 
the stresses in a steel frame without pro- 
ducing any defect which suggests serious 
conditions, and yet the result may con- 
siderably reduce the factor of safety. 

It would appear that whilst research on 
steel or reinforced concrete construction 
should be continued both by Government 
departments and also by academic insti- 
tutions, there are nevertheless many other 
operations which also go to form a com- 
pleted building which have not yet 
reached the same degree of precision. 

There is, for example, the small amount 
of consideration given to the strutting 
used in quite important excavations. 
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Indeed, its design is sometimes left to the’ 
foreman, whose principal duties are 
surely the management and organisation’ 
of labour. Then there are the safe ang 
economical pressures on the foundation 
soils. How should these be proved, ang 
if tests are made, how are they to be 
interpreted with regard to their magni.’ 
tude as compared with the final design?’ 
So one may go on citing matters which 
are far behind steel design in their treat. 
ment. If our knowledge regarding steels 
work can be so advanced by research and) 
the results of research collected and co.) 
ordinated for the use of industry, so algo. 
must other important matters be investi. § 
gated and all information acquired: 
thereby recorded in a concise and under 
standable document accessible to all. 

It is hoped that the public appreciation” 
of the services of those eminent men who 
gave much valuable time to the Steel. 
Structures Research will encourage them 
and others to become associated with” 
further research. q 
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LXXXIX.—ARCHITECTS AND 
ELEVATIONS. 


“ That the Town and Country Planning © 
Act should be amended to give local authori-” 
ties powers to approve or disapprove eleva-- 
tions only under the advice of a qualified’ 
architect.” ‘ 


Sir,—The effort of the legislature to regu.’ 
late the elevation of buildings through the 
medium of local authorities is quite ad.” 
mirable. It is natural for these authorities” 
to be guided in their judgment by their’ 
officials: The greater governing bodies, the’ 
county councils, county borough councils, } 
city councils, and municipal borough councils, | 
are all guided about elevations by their exist- 
ing staffs. There remain the urban and rural | 
district councils. These have their surveyors, § 
whose duty it is to advise the councils 
whether plans for new streets and_ buildings” 
conform to the by-laws. I should regard” 
them as quite competent to advise about the} 
suitability of elevations. 4 

““Positive’s ’”’ article is rather conjectural. | 
What is the type of authority, and where is” 
it to be found, which has plans submitted” 
to it passed by the sanitary inspector? Up” 
to 1932, the elevations of buildings had been ~ 
left to private choice, but that choice, in th 
case of buildings where the advice of a 
architect was sought, was largely influenced 
by him. It would be a reflection on arch 
tects generally to assume that they would” 
submit elevations likely to be objected to,” 
although there are occasional cases of this. | 

Seven out of eight houses are occupied by 
the working classes, and the technical know-” 
ledge of council surveyors is surely sufficient” 
to advise their councils on suitable eleva-7 
tions for these. 3 

I do not think that advisory panels of 
architects are likely to become general. 
local authorities are naturally disinclined to) 
ask for or to accept outside advice, and the 
surveyor naturally feels it to be a reflection 
upon his ability. 

It would never answer, as ‘‘*Positive 
suggests, to make outside consultants, still 
less the borough architect, the final arbiter 
in any dispute. That would be an intolerable 
position for the council. ‘ 

The real question at issue is whether thé 
present plan of government by councils of 
heterogeneous composition is the best, of 
whether the commission plan widely adopted 
in the U.S.A. is to be preferred. Under thé 
latter plan there is a city manager if 
supreme control, subject only to control om 
matters of policy by a small elected councile 
He appoints his technical subordinates. In 
this way the councils are relieved of a mass 
of detail, work is speeded up, and sound 
judgment brought to bear in accordance 
with the most acceptable canons of taste 
harmony and propriety. 





























































































A. W. Crampron. 























